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SPA TTER- WORK FOR GRO UN DING. 




[OME excellent background effects 
have been produced by Mr. 
Camille Piton by the applica- 
tion to china of the spatter prin- 
ciple. To those not familiar 
with that process we 
may say that it is 
done by dipping a 
common tooth-brush into the color to be 
used, and then rubbing it against a comb. 
This produces a very fine spray, which may 
be continued until a smooth ground of any 
color has been produced. Gold ground 
can also be produced in this way. If the 
spatter is only needed to fill in the spaces 
between the outlines of the design, before 
using the spatter the design must be cut out 
of paper and pasted on the plaque, it being 
thus used to "stop out" the parts not to be 
affected. Ferns may be reproduced in this 
way with excellent effect. It will readily be 
seen that by using two or more colors capital 
results may be obtained. For instance, by 
putting in a very light blue ground and spat- 
tering on it some yellow, an effect of green 
will be produced which could not be had in 
any other way. This effect will be varied in 
accordance with the blue ground being wet 
or dry when operated on. This spatter 
process, though inartistic so far as the me- 
chanical part of it is concerned, may be em- 
ployed to produce very good effects in light 
and shade. Some of the best results we 
have seen have been with the use of water- 
colors on silk and wood for fans and 
screens. 



would be still larger. In the United States not only -is 
the popularity of china painting growing steadily, but 
many who practise the art show great improvement in 
technical manipulation. Mr. Frank Harris, writing in 
the Pottery Gazette of the state of pottery decora- 
tion in England, says : " I am of opinion that the in- 
troduction of china painting among amateurs will ul- 



too strongly impressed on the minds of collectors and 
connoisseurs of ceramic art.'.' 



MODERN GLAZES, 




PO TTER Y PA IN TING. 



It is evident that the interest of amateurs in pottery 
painting is something more than the mere fashionable 




DESIGN FOR A PLAQUE, BY MAURICE VON SCHWIND. 

" craze" it has been designated by some. It has stood 
the test of several seasons here as in England, and the 
enthusiasm for it is greater than ever. Last year's 
contributions to Howell & James's competitive ex- 
hibition in London more than doubled themselves 
in number, and this year it looks as if the increase 
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timately benefit the skilled artist by educating the taste 
of the public, who until late years had no knowledge of 
the many difficulties and various processes apiece of dec- 
orated china must pass through before reaching the final 
stage and ready for sale. If no other advantage be de- 
rived, the amateurs who have practised china painting, 

whether successfully 

or unsuccessfully, will 

be better able to ap- 
preciate the merits of 

the professional pot- 
tery painter, and the 

productions of skilled 

workmen, be they 

modellers in clay, pate- 

sur-pate, engravers, or 

decorators, will meet 

with the recognition 

their artistic attain- 
ments and technical 

knowledge deserve. 

Hitherto the career 

of a pottery artist has 

been confined, and 

his genius unable to 

exert its full force un- 
der the pressure of 

trade usages. These 

have of late years been 

considerably lessened, 

to the great advantage 

of the employer and 

employed. Until a few 

years ago no artist was 

permitted to sign his 

name to his work, 
however meritorious. At the present time such is not 
the case, and the signatures of Mussil, Allen, Pilsbury, 
Toft, Hiirten, Solon, Foster, and others, are guaran- 
tees of sterling excellence, which in a few years will add 
cent per cent to the value of their productions, regard 



Professor Church recently delivered a series of 
lectures before the Society of Arts, in London, on 
Some Points of Contact between the Sci- 
entific and Artistic Aspects of Pottery and 
Porcelain." He spoke particularly of "a 
general difference of character or feeling 
between modern work, and much European 
work generally, on the one hand, and old and 
most Eastern work on the other." This, he 
said, lies almost wholly in the glaze and its 
associated chromatic elements. "Modern 
work is prosaic, labored, uninteresting. If it 
be learned, it is not learned enough. If its 
decoration were the outcome of nothing more 
than unspoiled tradition the decorative result 
would be more satisfactory. But the obvi- 
ous striving after effects and qualities which 
are yet imperfectly realized pains the artistic 
sense of those. persons who are familiar with 
the productions of other times and other 
countries. If one examines a modern piece 
of English turquoise glaze, a very noticeable 
defect obtrudes itself on the eye at once. 
The color is staring enough, strong enough 
(what the French call 'voyant ' and 'criant '), 
but muddy withal ; you cannot look into it. 
If a mottled, or flooded, or varied glaze be 
attempted, the result realizes the mottling 
or other peculiarity of the Chinese original 
distinctly, but misses its easy, careless 
grace, whereby art conceals artifice. Of 
course all modern and all English work is 
not amenable to such criticism. For in- 
stance, Mr. W. De Morgan's Persian tiles are worthy 
of unqualified praise. On the red body beneath . a 
white slip or wash is placed, which, while illuminating 
the nearly transparent turquoise, puce, and blue glazes 
above, does not reveal itself, nor disclose the mechan- 
ism of the final success. Here, too, the design of the 
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less of other considerations, a point which cannot be 
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ornament, the quality of the hues, the degree of gloss, 
and the blending of contiguous colors are all just sim- 
ply perfect. And it is not difficult to discover similar 
meritorious elements in the productions of other fac- 
tories." The greater part of the professor's lectures 
was entirely technical. 



